INTRODUCTION
failed, unlike chameleons, to achieve even the meagre
satisfaction of being alive.
It was not until several months later, when I was on a
small Norwegian freight boat travelling from Panama to
Los Angeles, that the play suddenly emerged, and, with
a superb disregard for the mountains and jungles and
plains I had traversed in search of it and, without even a
salute to the flamboyant Mexican coastline on the
starboard horizon, placed its own mise en sdne firmly in
Paris, London, and New York.
Since then Design for Living has been produced,
published, and reviewed. It has been liked and disliked,
and hated and admired, but never, I think, sufficiently
loved by any but its three leading actors. This, perhaps,
was only to be expected, as its central theme, from the
point of view of the average, must appear to be definitely
anti-social People were certainly interested and enter-
tained and occasionally even moved by it, but it seemed,
to many of them, "unpleasant." This sense of "un-
pleasantness" might have been mitigated for them a
little if they had realized that the title was ironic rather
than dogmatic. I never intended for a moment that the
design for living suggested in the play should apply to
anyone outside its three principal characters, Gilda,
Otto, and Leo. These glib, over-articulate, and amoral
creatures force their lives into fantastic shapes and
problems because they cannot help themselves. Im-
pelled chiefly by the impact of their personalities each
upon the other, they are like moths in a pool of light,
unable to tolerate the lonely outer darkness, and
equally unable to share the light without colliding
constantly and bruising one another's wings.
The end of the play is equivocal. The three of them,